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MY MASTER’S ORDER. 
“Go work and pray.” 

That was His order yesterday ; 

And should I dare to disobey ? 
Now his command 

Is wholly changed ; he bids me stand 

Aside, and watch his working hand. 
To-day his will 

Is spoken in these words, “ Lie still ;” 

And shall I not his wish fulfill ? 


“ Lie still—and pray ;” 
That is my Lord’s command to-day : 
And I will do his work his way. 


Anna Temple, in S. S. Times. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LIMITATIONS. 


Everyone who has indulged in aspirations has felt 
the immense discrepancy between them and his 
powers. What would he not doif he could! Many 
have dreamed of the discovery which some one at 
last has made. Many have directed their lives to- 
wards a half-misty hope which becomes a reality at 
length in the life of some one. We are like drops of 
water, feeling their identity with the vast ocean, its 
grand storms and entrancing calms, yet bound to 
turn a mill wheel in tiresome daily drudgery. We 
can comprehend infinite thoughts, but must learn 
small-talk as a means of communication with others 
of our kind. Like a breath of air, we feel ourselves 
child of the boundless skies, yet must be content to 
purify a few drops of vital fluid in a pair of lungs. 
With a deep experience of buoyancy and wings we 
are forced to walk on earth, and not that of our own 
choosing. Stones cut the feet, stinging insects pierce 
the skin, and all the time we have the inward con- 
viction that we can soar far among the clouds, above 
such petty things, if only——! 

If it were not for the universal law of gravitation 
we should not be tied to earth. If it were not for 
other laws of nature and our being we should never 
weary of motion nor exertion. But the laws exist 
and bind us hand and foot. Not to idleness, but to 
small things. We are obliged to eat and sleep, to 
breath and work, when something within us cries 
out its infinity, its immortality, its transcendent 
grandeur and sublimity. 

How many attractive beginnings we make at 
school; mathematics, a study in itself capable of 
healthfully developing the mind for sixty or eighty 
years with promise of growth yet beyond ; geogra- 
phy, telling us facts about this earth which no one 
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lifetime ever served to verify in full by traveling and 
observation ; grammar, opening up vistas of many 
languages, with their records of thought, feeling, 
fancy, research ; botany, and exhilarating life-work, 
a science as yet half learned; ornithology, zodlogy, 


| mineralogy, geology, with all the untiring train of 


ologies still in their youth. There is so much to 
learn about this world, no one life can more than be- 
gin to compass the joyful task. 

But it is because we are in prison. The bonds we 
suffer are human weakness. We are weak, health- 
fully and naturally, as little children are, being but 
immature spirits, and weak also as are the sick, so 
long as we break the laws of spiritual health. The 
former kind of weakness is right and good, and is 
made endurable by the consciousness given us that 
the Perfect Spirit is strong in our behalf and will 
care for hisown. The latter kind is ceaseless pain 
and unrest to souls destined to perfection. 

Our limitations consist in shortness of life, which 
leaves all undertakings unfinished ; the needs of the 
body, sleeping and eating, which take so many hours 
from the daily allowance; others’ needs which, in 
proportion as they are recognized, make demands 
upon our time and strength ; also indolence, which 
steals our moments, and lack of purpose, which saps 
our vitality. Ignorance, too, is a strong chain. We 
can see in the march of the centuries how intelli- 
gence, knowledge, science has broken a link hereand 
there. Steam has freed our footsteps, electricity, 
through the telegraph, our tongues, the study of na- 
ture our thoughts. Industrial schools have loosed 
our hands, fettered by lack of skilled training. 
Lenses have opened our eyes to untold wonders. 
Yet these enlargings are but partial; we do not for 
an instant feel that nothing lies beyond the present 
achievements of intellect. They are also physical ; 
they constitute the submission of matter to mind. 
But first, last, and greatest of our limitations is hu- 
man littleness, which prefers the present pleasure to 
the future good, human selfishness, which binds the 
soul with links of steel to what is earthly, even 
while the same soul remembers its heavenly origin. 

Though our lives grow broader and deeper every 
day, yet with the growth comes an increasing know!l- 
edge of how much spirit space is left for us still to 
occupy. Shall we really ever fill the spbere we be- 
gin to see enlarging about us? How little and poor 
do our best undertakings appear in the light of the 
possibilities beyond! Why hath our Maker given 
us wings and placed us in a cage? Why hath He 
bound us to clay with bodies of clay and implanted 
within us at the same time an inextinguishable long- 
ing for boundless freedom, with a feeling of certainty 
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that such freedom is our inalienable right? We 
think it cruelty to cage a robin, and what are its 
needs to ours? 

Yet is our Father neither unjust nor unkind. A 
little child must stay within narrow limits till it 
shall learn to safely use a wider freedom. After a 
few years more or less, there comes to many children 
a strong desire to run away from home, away from 
nurse or guardian, away from rules and regulations, 
law and order, system and obedience. No good is 
gained by so doing. If the child runs away, who 
shall provide for its necessities? We, too, as imma- 
ture souls, are bound for a time to littleness and tri- 
vialities, until we learn enough to enable us safely to 
enjoy and use a larger liberty. Ever as our powers 
are used in obedience to the law within, our bounds 
widen. Whatever we have once ventured that was 
right and wholesome, we can do again. Whatever 
we dare for others enlarges our whole sphere of liv- 
ing. Whatever we dare for Diviue truth makes us 
one with Christ for the time, and lets us into the 
whole height, depth, breadth, and fulness of that 
beautiful existence which was one with God. 
Bounds fade away into distance, barriers fall, walls 
crumble, the outlying mystery of our environment 
recedes farther and farther, taking on the semblance 
of our Father’s protecting arms. The loveliness and 
wideness of that landscape at which we sadly gazed 
through narrow windows, becomes our very own,— 
with this condition always, that we share its bene- 
fits and blessings. For the paradox is still true, They 
that give, have, and they that give not have nothing 
to give. Still true is it that self-seeking is loss, and 
the more successful the more disastrous. As a re- 
cent writer expresses it: ‘Only the free are bond, 
and only the bond are free.” The less liberty we 
take the more is bestowed upon us,and they who 
dwell in active and grateful obedience to the Father 
above and his law within shall have as free range as 
the spirit around about us, which, like the winds of 
heaven, goeth where it will. 

“Tf ye continue in my word, then are ye my dis- 
ciples indeed; ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” A.L. D, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 
BY PROF. ARTHUR BEARDSLEY, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
( Continued.) 

I can find but little concerning the personal charac- 
teristics of the Darbys; but I now come to another 
branch of the Coalbrook-Dale Quakers, and one that 
has greatly interested me as typifying, to me at least, 

genuine Quakerism. 

Richard Reynolds was born in Bristol, Eleventh 
month Ist, 1735. His parents were members of the 
Society of Friends, and his family had been Friends 
from the time of George Fox. His early education 
was acquired at the school of a Friend, Thomas Ben- 
nett, where he remained from the age of five until 
he was fourteen. While here he was guilty of the 
only deliberate falsehood he believed that he had 
ever uttered. He was evidently a boy of lively 
spirit, and once his master accused him of some fau!t 


of which he was innocent, and, promising to forgive 
him if he confessed, threatened to flog him if he 
persisted in his apparent obstinacy. Continuing to 
maintain his innocence, the master sent bim into an 
adjoining room, the girls’ school, for the instrument 
of the degrading punishment. This humiliation, 
worse than the pain and disgrace of the punishment 
to follow it, was more than his spirit could bear, and 
to escape it he pleaded guilty. So tender was his 
conscience that for years this sin weighed heavily on 
him, and the burden was not removed until he had 
convinced his master of the unintentional injastice 
and its injurious consequences. He seems, as a young 
man, to have been not very different from our young 
Friends of to-day. He read “ Robinson Crusoe” with 
delight, and in after years made it his favorite pres- 
ent to his own and other children. He was fond of 
children, animals, and pets, and seldom came home 
without some little gifts, even bringing caraway can- 
dies to feed the robins from the windows of his study. 

He was greatly interested in horses, and he rode 
remarkably well. Being a tall, handsome man, of 
the Saxon race, with light brown, curling hair, blue 
eyes, and fair and ruddy complexion, he was, when 
mounted, a very striking figure. Among other stories 
which are told of his horsemanship, he was fond of 
telling of a race with another young man, each of 
them having a young woman seated upon a pillion 
behind him, in which he won; but he had lost his 
companion early in the race without missing her un- 
til he had reached the goal. 

In 1756, his father’s friend Thomas Goldney, one 
of the Coalbrook-Dale partners, engaged Richard to 
transact some business for him in Shropshire. Ar- 
rived at the Dale, he soon met Hannah, the daughter 
of Abraham Darby. Her great personal attractions, 
her cultivated mind, and her amiable and generous 
disposition drew his affections toward her, and in the 
following spring they were married, and settled in 
Ketley, five miles from Coalbrook-Dale. Few young 
men at the age of twenty-one could begin life so au- 
spiciously ; his domestic happiness was complete, and 
as a partner in the management of extensive works, 
employing many workmen, he entered on a wide and 
extending field of usefulness and activity. In just 
five short years he was called upon to resign this 
happiness, when the light of his home was taken 
away in the sudden death of his wife, after but four 
days’ illness. He remained at Ketley one year after 
this sad event, and in the following year, in conse- 
quence of the death of his father-in-law, whose sons 
were yet too young to take their father’s place, he be- 
came superintendent of the extensive works at Coal- 
brook-Dale, with its branch establishments in Lon- 
don, Bristol, and Liverpool, and agencies at New 
Castle and Truro. Though he possessed no pecuniary 
interest in the business, his wife’s shares having been 
settled at his own request on her children, his affec- 
tion for her family and for his old friend Thomas 
Goldney, induced him to leave his home and the 
immediate oversight of his own works, and for five 
years to take the care and the responsibility of these 
works upon his own shoulders. 

Still and ever mourning the loss of his late com- 





panion, he yet felt it right for the sake of her chil- 
dren, and for the sake of the influence upon his own 
character and happiness, to again marry ; so at the 
close of 1763 he was united to Rebecca Gulson, the 
intimate and dear friend of his late wife. She for 
forty years contributed to the happiness of her hus- 
band, by her kindness of heart, her tranquil dispo- 
sition, her exemplary piety, and her practical sound 
sense and understanding; uniting with him in his 
works of charity, strengthening his religious hopes, 
and sharing in his daily meditations and prayers. 

During these five years, important events took 
place in the works at Coalbrook-Dale. Two of the 
workmen had suggested that coal might be used to 
refine the iron by means of a furnace, in which the 
coal and the iron should not come into contact with 
each other, but the iron be heated solely by the flame 
from the coal,—the process now well known as “ pud- 
dling.” Richard Reynolds put the scheme to an early 
trial, with such success that he wrote to the owners 
of the works, advising that patents be taken out in 
the names of the two workmen, thus doing strict jus- 
tice to the discoverers of the process. The patent is 
dated June 17,1766. Thus was another important 
step in industrial progress taken by a Friend, a step 
which led to the making of large quantities of re- 
fined jron at small cost. Another soon followed. 
Wooden rails had long been in use, for the carrying 
of coal and iron in cars about the works, and to the 
wharf at the Severn. They not only wore out 
rapidly, but were constantly liable to give way, caus- 
ing loss of time and serious interruption to business, 
as well as frequent expense for repairs. Richard 
Reynolds cautiously experimented with cast iron 
rails with the result that soon they were in use upon 
all the Coalbrook-Dale railways, and as he did not 
take out a patent, cast iron was soon generally used 
for this purpose, and one step in the direction of our 
modern railroads was taken. 

The sons of Abraham Darby having now assumed 
the direction of their own affairs, Richard Reynolds 
left Coalbrook-Dale in 1768, and returned to Ketley, 
where he lived many years, carrying on an extensive 
and prosperous business. Having accamulated am- 
ple means, and not desiring vast wealth, in 1789 he 
gave his shares in the Ketley works to his two sons, 
who continued to carry them on, and went to his 
old home at Coalbrook-Dale, where he lived until 
1804 when he removed to Bristol, spending the re- 
mainder of his life there, in works of charity and 
mercy. 

I have called him a typical Quaker, and I cannot 
refrain from mentioning here some of the character- 
istics which have greatly impressed me. His hand 
was in every good work, and was often felt where it 
was not seen. His babits and mode of life were 
marked by great plainness and simplicity, although 
he had acquired a large fortune and an annual in- 
come of thousands of pounds. His habit was to give 


to the needy this entire income, after satisfying his- 


simple needs. Nor did he feel that his duty was 
done in simply giving thus of his abundance ; he 
visited the bedside of sickness and pain, and admin- 
istered consolation to the afflicted and sorrowing. 
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He wars a diligent attender of meetings, and for 
forty years was never absent from the yearly meeting 
in London. Two mornings in each week, as well as 
First-days, found him at meeting, and no weather 
was ever known to keep him at home. He was 
deeply interested in education, particularly of work- 
ing people, and he maintained a school for his own 
people, at a time when the parents could be induced 
to send their children only by being paid for their 
attendance. He contributed liberally to Ackworth, 
and to schools in various parts of England and Wales. 
He was early impressed with the horrors of the 
slave trade, and we find him in 1790 writing to Lord 
Sheffield and declining to vote for him because his 
lordship was opposed to the abolition of the slave 
trade, though regarding him in all other respects as 
the best qualified and most eligible man to represent 
his city in Parliament. 

He was instrumental in rescuing from slavery and 
in educating William Symords, who afterwards was 
tutor in the family of the celebrated Toussaint 1’Ou- 
verture, the Haytian leader. 

Although the giver of large sums to charitable 
purposes his principle was not to let his right hand 
know what his left hand did, and he employed al- 
moners to dispense his anonymous benefactions. 
In this way he sent to one agent in London during 
the great distress there in 1795 the large sum of 
£20,000. He i8 said to have kept four such agents 
constantly employed in Bristol. His life contains 
many interesting incidents which there is not time 
to relate here. He died September 10, 1816. His 
charitable distributions amounted to £200,000.! 


His son William Reynolds was the first to bring 
into successful and permanent operation the transit 
of canal boats by means of inclined planes where 
great inequalities of surface and scarcity of water 
prevented the use of locks, a system since quite ex- 
tensively adopted. 

He is also said to have invented a locomotive be- 
fore the time of Trevithick, but, in consequence of a 
fatal accident, to have ceased his experiments in this 
direction. He is also said to have been the first to 
construct an iron boat. 


1In a small private chapel in Bristol, there is a marble 
tablet, on which there is the following inscription, to the mem- 
ory of four of the greatest friends of humanity that perhaps ever 
lived. It was written by a late worthy individual, John Birtel, 
on bearing of Lord Nelson's victory, off Trafalgar. 
** John Howard, 
Jonas Hanway, 
John Fothergill 
Richard Reynolds. 
Not unto us, O Lord ! but unto thy name, be the glory.” 


“ Beneath some amp'e, hallowed dome, 

The warrior's bones are laid ; 

And blazon’d on the stately tomb, 
His martial deeds displeyed. 

Beneath an humble roof we place 
This monumental stone, 

To names the poor shall ever bless, 
And charity shall own.” 


* To soften human worthier care, 
To feel its sigh, to aid its prayer ; 
Their work on earth, not to destroy ; 
And their reward, their master’s joy.” 
{The Percy Anecdotes. } 
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It is surprising to find in how many directions 
Friends were first. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REDSTONE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
( Continued.) 

Twe_rra month 1, 1800. Extracts of last yearly 
meeting were read, tending to animate Friends to 
greater diligence in discharge of their several duties. 
Henry Mills, Henry Smith, John Cadwalader, and 
Samuel Davis were added to the committee appointed 
last quarter to attend the monthly meeting and 
unite in laboring and affording such assistance as 
may appear requisite to have the deficiences of neg- 
lect to attend meetings, etc., removed. 

Copies of Epistles of correspondence from the 
Yearly Meetings of London and Philadelphia to our 
yearly meeting were also read, to satisfaction, and 
the clerk directed to furnish copies of these; also of 
the “ Extracts” to each monthly meeting. 

Westland Monthly Meeting informs that Friends 
of Richland request to have their meeting estab- 
lished, also a preparative. James Purviance, Asa 
Cadwalader, John Cadwalader, Jonas Cattell, Thomas 
French, Henry Mills, appointed to sit with Friends 
there and endeavor to feel after their qualification 
and ability for such a privilege. , 

Jesse Haines, a minister, and Wm. Ellis, an elder, 
of Muncy, Pa., being on a religious visit to western 
parts of this and some of the adjacent States, at- 
tend this meeting; also Hannah Reeve and Hannah 
Trimble, both ministers, and Stephen Mendenhall, 
an elder, all of Concord, being on a religious visit to 
these parts, and Southern States; endorsed by Ches- 
ter Quarterly Meeting, Pa. 

2nd of Third month, 1801. The committee on 
Richland Meeting were straitened to come to a judg- 
ment till more of the committee may attend. The 
next quarter they reported they felt their minds 
nearly united to Friends there, and believing their 
difficulties to be many, to grant them their request 
seemed to bear with most weight, which being 
weightily attended to, it is thought best to lay under 
solid consideration another quarter, and if way opens 
the committee attend these again. It was not till 
the quarter of Twelfth month, 1801, that it was 
united in granting their request, and Abram Smith, 
John Couzens, Wm. Dixon appointed to attend at 
the opening of the preparative on Fifth-day next 
preceding the third [Seventh-day in Second month, 
1802. 

300 of London}'printed General Epistle for 1800 
were received, and{divided between the meetings, a 
copy being always read in the quarters. 

At the quarterly meeting, Sixth month, 1801, 
among the representatives from Westland was Jona- 
than Taylor,’ andfof, Redstone, Stephen Burnett,and 
Daniel Hammond. 

1In the * Book of Meetings,’’ published in the West by the 
other body of Friends, it is stated: “In 1800 Jonathan Taylor 
and wife removed to Ohio and settled near the site of the present 
town of Mt. Pleasant. For eighteen days (while building a 
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The Friends constituting the indulged meetings, 
called Concord and Short Creek, in the northwestern 
territory, request to be established at each place as 
meetings for worship, and preparatives, which, after 
solid deliberation and the sentiments of many 
Friends expressed, is united with. Joseph Potts, a 
minister, and Nathan Harper, an elder, of Abington, 
Pa., attended in the prosecution of a visit to these 
parts and northern parts of Virginia. 

Ninth month 7, 1801. Jonathan Taylor and others 
were appointed to attend the yearly meeting. In 
answering the queries, a few instances of oaths and 
military service were reported under care. The ne- 
cessities of the poor are in a good degree attended to. 
Mostly clear of importing, vending, and distilling 
spiritous liquors, the unnecessary use of it prevalent 
in too many cases, and not so clear of frequenting 
taverns and places of diversion as would be best; 
care extended. Mostly careful to bear a testimony 
against slavery, yet one account mentions one or two 
instances which appear doubtful ; such among us as 
have their freedom secured, are provided for and 
some care taken to instruct them. Our esteemed 
friend, Rees Cadwalader, a minister of Redstone, 
died 13th of Tenth month, 1800, to whose memory 
nothing as yet has been prepared to send forward. 
Several persons have joined in membership. The 
committee on subjects in the “ Extracts ” were re- 
leased, as way had not opened to proceed. A return 
certificate was approved for Joseph Potts and com- 
panion, who attended the previous Quarter ; also for 
Elias Hicks and companion, Edmund Willis, of Jeri- 
cho, L. I., who had attended most of the subordinate 
meetings. (They were not present at the quarter, 
but it was usual to have such acknowledgment pre- 
pared and forwarded.) 

Concord and Short Creek Preparative ask to con- 
stitute a monthly meeting, to be called Concord, and 
a committee is appointed to attend thereto. 

Wm. Dixon appointed to pay the quota of yearly 
meeting stock ; also what may be ready to forward 
toward purchasing off the ground rent on the lot in 
Baltimore. 

Twelfth month 7, 1801. The “ Extracts” were 
read, containing divers pertinent remarks tending to 
animate and stir up Friends to more vigilance in the 
attendance of religious meetings, and discharge of 
duty in several other respects, particularly the pious- 
guarded education of the youth, and it is enjoined 
that Friends carefully inspect into the situation of 
their education and state of schools within the verge 
of quarterly and monthly meetings, and that ac- 
counts of Friends’ care therein be forwarded to next 
yearly meeting. After deliberation and divers sen- 
timents expressed, it appears to be the sense of the 
meeting that a committee be appointed to attend 
each monthly meeting, with the “ Extracts,” to assist 
and encourage to due attention to this im portant 
subject. Jos. Townsend, Wm. Hillis, David Grave, 
John Heald, Jonas Cattell, John Cope, John Cadwal- 
ader, Jas. A. McGrew are appointed thereto, and to 


cabin) they lived in a tent, and during this time the first meet- 
ings west of Ohio river were held in and abont this tent, the peo- 
ple sitting upon logs, surrounded by a forest of great beauty.” 





report of their care when ready or called on by this 
meeting. 

The committee reported in favor of establishing 
Concord Monthly Meeting, which was united with. 
It was opened the third Seventh-day in Twelfth 
month, 1801, at Concord ; a select preparative to be 
held on the Sixth-day preceding quarterly. 

Redstone Quarterly Meeting informs that Friends 
of Sandy Hill and Sandy Creek request for a meet- 
ing for worship and a preparative meeting. Also, 
Friends of Center request to have their meeting es- 
tablished as a preparative. 420 printed copies of the 
London Epistle received. 

Third month 1, 1802. The request for Sandy Hill 
Preparative was reported favorably and united with; 
also that of Center. 

Westland informed they had appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with one from Concord in reference 
to a boundary line, and they proposed as follows: 
Beginning at the southwest corner of Pennsylvania, 
thence north with the same to the northeast corner 
of the fourth township on the first range; thence 
west with the township lines to the western bonnd- 
ary of the seven ranges. That at present the limits 
of Concord be to include all in Virginia west of the 
first and in the seven ranges south of the last men- 
tioned line. Confirmed by the Quarter. 

Redstone asked for a readjustment of quotas, 
which the next quarter were fixed at ten cents on a 
dollar for Concord and forty-five for each of the 
others. 

Westland informed in Sixth month, 1802, that 
Fallowfield Preparative proposed laying down their 
meeting for worship and discipline, divers of their 
members having settled in the northwest territory, 
and others preparing to move. At the following 
Quarter the committee reported in favor of continu- 
ing a meeting for worship, but being continued un- 
der care at the next quarter (Twelfth month) after 
several times attending that meeting and consider- 
ing the smallness of their number and frequent in- 
ability of some to attend meetings, they united in 
believing it may be right to discontinue said meet- 
ings, which the quarter endorsed. 

Margaret Elgar, a minister, with Jane Hibbard 
and Wm. Wood as companions, all of Pipe Creek, at- 
tended in Sixth month, and visited the meetings 
composing the Quarter. 

In Ninth month, 1802, Westland informs that a 
number of Friends being settled near Little Miami 
river have requested the privilege of holding meet- 
ings for worship twice a week, and after inquiring 
into their situation by a committee, considering their 
remote settlement, thought it would be best to sub- 
mit the subject to this meeting previous to indulging 
them with such privilege. It is concluded to leave 
Westland at liberty to act in the case as Truth may 
dictate. The same meeting informs that a number 
of Friends being settled on Bull Creek, northwest 
territory, request meeting for worship and a prepara- 
tive established. Jos. Townsend, Wm. Hillis, Septi- 
mus Cadwalader, Jonathan Hewitt, James Raley 
Horton Howard appointed to attend that: meeting’ 
who reported in favor of its being done under the 
title of ‘ Bethel.” 
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The report to the yearly meeting stated that the 
subject of schools and education had claimed the 
consideration of some Friends, and some meetings 
had appointed committees, but not as general atten- 
tion as might have been best; there is one school 
under the care of our monthly meeting which is 
conducted in a good degree and satisfaction. 

The subject of ready testifications against the con- 
duct of offenders in public meetings having been un- 
der the consideration of Westland Monthly Meeting 
and forwarded to this, it is thought best to propose 
to the yearly meeting to reconsider that part of the 
discipline. 

Henry Smith was appointed to receive and pay 
the quota of the yearly meeting; also that directed 
to be raised to purchase off the ground rent on 
Friends’ lot in Baltimore. 

Concord Monthly Meeting informs that Friends 
of Plymouth Meeting request to have their meetings 
for worship established, also a preparative. Israel 
Wilson, Thomas Grisell, James Purviance, John 
Hoge, Levi Wells, David Berry appointed to sit with 
them, on whose report it was sanctioned. 

(To be Continued.) 
AN EPISTLE OF TENDER CAUTION 


AGAINST STUMBLING AT THE FAULTS OF OTHERS.! 


Ir has been the work of the restless adversary of hu- 
man happiness, in all ages of the world, to strive to 
keep man in darkness, or to bring himintoit. Those 
who are in it, he strives to keep in it ; and those who 
have been redeemed in some degree from it, he 
strives to captivate and beguile into it again; and 
his design in both is to prevent the enjoyment of the 
sweet flowings of the love of God, and the powerful 
communication of the Holy Ghost. For he knows 
that these enjoyments are only witnessed in the 
light. He also knows the light would shine, and 
even prevail to the Jetting the soul into the full frui- 
tion of those Divine enjoyments, if he did not with 
all his might strive to propagate the kingdom and 
power of darkness in and over people’s minds. 

Now, the stratagems he makes use of are many 
and diverse ; one of which, and that not the least, it 
has been pressingly on my mind to write a few lines 
upon, by way of caution to such as are desirous to 
land safe at last in the mansions of undisturbed fe- 
licity. I have no desire to write one word on this oc- 
casion but what may be of use, and tend to strengthen 
those desires and strivings which the Lord of Hosts 
delights in. Therefore, I desire that all prejudice 
may be laid aside, and my words weighed in that 
balance that ever is accompanied with q just weight 


1The friend who sends us this says in her accompanying 


note: I have in my hand this little pamphlet, containing the 
gcod advice of Job Scott against stumbling at the faults of others. 
I send it for publication in the INTELLIGENCER aND JOURNAL, in 
hopes it may have its use. I remember when I was young pass- 
ing through this ordeal for a while, when I discovered it was not 
the right way to obtain true happiness. Therefore | took up the 
resulution, with good old Joshua: Let others do as they may, 
(with Divine assistance) I will obey my Heavenly Father. And 
now I am grown old, I fervently desire that my dear friends may 
not allow this weakness to mar the peace which comes by a sim- 
ple reliance (without boasting) upon the dictates of Divine 
wisdom mud. 
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and tried by that ear that trieth words, as the mouth 
tastes meat. 

The particular snare of the adversary that my 
mind is engaged to guard, caution,and encourage 


against, is this, stumbling at the failings of others. | 


A potent engine,a powerful instrument which pre- 
vails by Satan’s influence, to the weakening the faith 
of many. But alas! alas! why will a spirit bound 
to eternity stumble over the failings of flesh and 
blood? Why will asoul that must finally settle ac- 
counts between God and itself, spend time, waste 
time, to muse and despond at the infirmities of an- 
other? The frailties of a thousand cannot impair 


the unchangeable truth and righteousness of Jeho- | 


vah. The hypocrisy of thousands cannot depri ve 
the faithful, persevering soul of the all-sufficient as- 
sistance of the mighty God of Jacob. It is an ever- 
lasting truth that there is a right way to serve God ; 
and thougb a maltitude fall on the right hand, anda 
host of those who have been as stars in the firma- 
ment, revolt on the left; yet the true wayfaring man, 
though a fool, cannot err in that way which the 
Lord hath cast up for the ransomed to walk in. We 


are told that the dragon’s tail drew a third part of | 


the very stars from heaven. Was this told to stum- 
ble us? Surely nay; but still the cry is, ‘Come up 
hither, and I will show thee the bride, the Lamb’s 


wife.” Now, the stumbler may say: “I have strove | 


to see the bride; I have thought I had seen her; I 
have viewed her, and her beauty fades away ; her 
brightness disappears.” But, mark well! the call is: 
“Come up hither, and I will show thee.’ It is not 


while we stand gazing at imperfections, and reason- | 


ing upon faults, that we must expect this Divine 
prospect. No, no. But “Come up hither, and I will 
show the bride, the Lamb’s wife.” This “come up 
hither ’ imports something very different from that 
halting, lingering behind, and, as it were, sticking in 
the mire, which my soul has truly mourned over and 
lamented. 

I think I am a living witness, and can testify, that 
there are some who have long ago been kindly vis- 
ited and tenderly invited by the Lord to come and 
see how good he is ; and who have even tasted, in a 
degree, of the sweetness of his love, who are yet far 
behindhand with their day’s work, are halting, 
doubting, and (may it not offend them) are feeding 


life. And I also declare, under a feeling sense of Di- 
vine authority, that nothing better shall be the food 
to all eternity of such as spend all the days of their 
lives in gazing at, or stumbling over the failings of 


others. But I mean not to censure. It is their im- | 


mortal soul’s welfare I have in view; therefore I 
would call them, yea, beseech and entreat them, as 


away! Thisis not your rest. It surely is polluted. 
It is a land of darkness, as darkness itself. The sha- 
dows of the evening, yea, the sbadows of midnight 
Oh, sorrowful, sorrowful! that any should love to 
dwell in utter darkness; that any should suffer their 
immortal souls to be made so easy a prey to the 








dragon. What will it avail thee, O soul, when thou 
comest before the great and final tribunal, to say, 
Such a man professed great sanctity, but was a hypo- 
crite; therefore, I was tempted to quit the service 
of the living God and serve his enemy? Or, Such a 
one made profession of exalted piety, but was a liar, 
a deceiver, an abominable wretch ; therefore, though 
I was somewhat washed, I turned to my wallowing 
in the mire? This will never justify thee at the 


| gates of heaven, nor procure thee an admittance 


thereto. Oh! my soul mourns on thy account. My 
spirit is indeed grieved. Come, let me query with 
thee. Dost thou feel a daily striving to overcome 
evil in thyself? Art thou constantly concerned 
to keep up the inward watch and holy warfare? 
Yea, let me come closer. Whilst thou art dwelling, 
musing, and feeding upon the faults of others, art 
thou at the same time engaged and panting after per- 
fection in thy own soul? While thou art rehearsing 
to thy intimate friend the wanderings and weak- 
nesses of such and such, dost thou feel longing and 
unquenchable desires in thy mind to make war in 
righteousness against the power of corruption in thy- 
self? If not, the enemy of truth, it is feared, may 


| with justice challenge the praise due from thy com- 
| plainings. Ob that that eye was open in thee that 


thou could see thyself. Oh that thou hadst a heart 
to understand this mystery of iniquity. But, alas 
the adversary binds thee! For why dost thou give 
back because of another’s weakness, but because of 


| thine own? Why stumblest thou at another’s frail- 


ties, but because thyself art frail? Make a pause, 
then, and turn thy attention inward. Set a watch 


| upon the wicket of thy soul, and keep sentinel in 


deep attention there; then wilt thou have enough to 
do to view thy own imperfections, and to guard 
against them so as not to stumble others. Work 


| enough, indeed, may be found to engage all thy care 
| and diligence in laboring to cease from evil, and do 


good thyself. It is less substantial than many a 
dream, to give the victory over our own souls to our 
enemy because others are entangled in his snares. 


| Shall I quit the field and turn my back in the day of 
| battle, because a fellow soldier is treacherous, cow- 


ardly, or unfaithful, when I know my all is at stake, 
andif I flee I must perish? Surely nay. I ought 


| rather to put forward with more zeal, vigilance, and 
on the serpent’s food, which was denounced by the | 


lip of truth to be dust, and that all the days of his | unbelieving, as knowing the salvation of their souls, 


constancy ; endeavoring to encourage the fearful and 


as well as my own, is at stake. Away then, thou 
reasoner, thou murmurer, with such pitiful musings 
and excuses. The day of solemn reckoning draws 
near. Thou must, ere long, appear before the An- 
cient of Days, to give an account of the deeds done 


| in thy frail, mortal body, and to receive a reward ac- 


| cording to thy works; not according to the stability 
they tender their own salvation, to come away—come | 


or instability of another. Therefore, awake, thou 


| that sleepest, and arise from the dead, that Christ 


may give thee light. For darkness, gross darkness, 


| is the encircling, overshadowing canopy of thy soul. 


are spread ever the minds of the inhabitants thereof. It is time for thee to hear and obey the command 


given to Israel of old—to go forward ; for thou (with 
them) hast compassed this mountain long enough; 
a barren mountain in the wide, desolate wilderness, 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee. ee ee a. | 
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from the top of which, it is much to be feared, thou 
mayest one day, or rather one night, by the arising 
of astrong and boisterous whirlwind, be swept off 
into the bottomless pit of despair, or into some quag- 
mire, or swampy hole, where serpents, reptiles, and 
venomous creatures breed and dwell. Oh, that I 
could persuade thee, for thy own soul’s sake, to turn 
thy back on Satan’s suggestions. Oh, that thou 
could be prevailed upon to lift up thy heart above 
the world, that so thy salvation might draw nigh 
indeed. 

Now, to conclude, let me once more beseech thee 
to hearken to that encouraging invitation, which is 
sometimes sounded in the secret of thy soul, “ Come 
up hither, and I will show thee the bride, the Lamb’s 
wife.” Come up, is here the joyful sound ; and even 
the spirit and the bride say come; and, indeed, he 
that will come may come; yea, verily, may come ; and 
if he improves the strength given, all the powers of 
earth, and of the infernal hosts, cannot hinder him. 
For “there is no enchantment against Jacob, nor 
divination against Israel,” while sitting in their tents. 
Therefore, to thy tents,O Israel! To thy tents, O 
Israel! Keep inward. There thy strength lies. 
There is thy place of preservation. There shalt thou 
walk in the light of thy Lord ; his candle shall shine 
upon thee, and his inspeaking word shall guide thee 
in the way everlasting. Walking in which, with full- 
ness of peace, I desire to leave thee, and rest thy 
friend. Jos Scorr. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


“THE COLLEGE SETTLEMENT.” 


In Lippincott’s Magazine for June there is an account 
of acharity recently established in New York City 
which presents some features new in this country. 
A number of young women, graduates of colleges, 
have taken a house in the poorest part of the city, 
75 Rivington street, and fitted it up for their purposes, 
and here some half a dozen of them in turn are al- 
ways in residence. Their object is to establish and 
maintain friendly and helpful relations with their 
poor neighbors. For the very young children they 
have a kindergarten; for larger girls appliances for 
exercise and amusement, swings in the yard, games 
and music indoors; for the boys a bright, well-lighted 
reading-room, supplied with illustrated newspapers, 
and books of perilous adventure by sea and land; 
and finally, as far as possible, the busy mothers are 
instructed in the care of the family. The girls too 
are taught house-work and all such branches as may 
aid them to earn a living, and are helped to obtain 
employment; and in every difficulty the young 
ladies are the true friends and honest advisers of 
their humble clients. 

If this institution shall be maintained it will dem- 
onstrate some valuable truths. It has long been 
known that the difficulty in dealing with the vice 
and misery attendant on poverty lies not in the want 
of money. In fact, well-advised writers on the sub- 
ject think that entirely too much is given, and that 
poverty is encouraged instead of being relieved by 
liberal and indiscriminate giving. The degradation 
of the poor can be overcome only by intercourse and 





companionship with the higher classes, and yet we 
all instinctively turn with loathing from the disgust- 
ing incidents of poverty—misery and vice—and strive 
to shield our children from even the knowledge 
thereof, while we may give liberally to alleviate them. 
The great need is of honest, capable workers, and 
one lesson the College Settlement seems destined to 
teach is how these are to be had. The Catholic 
Church indeed has furnished hundreds of thousands 
of earnest and devoted workers in its religious orders, 
Sisters of Charity, Sisters of the Poor, etc., but, I 
know not why, while they have done an infinity of 
good in alleviating the misery, they have not im- 
proved the condition of the poor. Possibly this is 
because they are members of religious orders and 
therefore separated trom the objects of their minis- 
trations by a palpable bar. It begins to be seen 
more and more that those who would elevate the 
poor must adopt the method of Elisha the Prophet 
when he desired to bring to life the widow’s dead 
child. He stretched himself upon the inanimate 
body, and placed his hands to its hands, his eyes to 
its eyes, and his mouth to its mouth, and this more 
than once, and so the cold form received warmth and 
life. It is this method that some have been enabled 
to follow and with success in their dealings with the 
poor, and it seems to be the method the young women 
of the College Settlement have in view. 

But there is in the College Settlement another 
and important feature. It is the attempt to carry on 
a continuous enterprise by fragmentary service. 
Large sums of money may be collected for the poor 
by small contributions, and the aggregate is as ef- 
fective as if given by a single person. But can the 
work of this society be carried on by a constantly 
changing detachment of the young women’s associa- 
tion? by fragmentary contributions of service? 
Heretofore associations of the kind have appointed 
and sustained someone permanent or paid superin- 
tendent or agent. But if a number of persons char- 
itably inclined shall be found competent to furnish 
a sufficiency of unpaid volunteer service, by each 
giving what she can afford to contribute from time to 
time, a vast source of service will be opened for those 
competent to deal with the vast amount of work 
to be done. J.D. M. 

Washington, D. C. 


Nature is but the name for an effect whose cause 
is God.— Cowper. 


Poor is the soul that bas not reverence! You 
may have many powers and gifts, but if you have 
not reverence there is a blight upon them all. Only 
be sure you seek for reverence aright. Not by shut- 
ting your eyes to God or any of his truth, but by 
spreading your wings defore your eyes, by putting 
your active powers in the forefront of your life, by 
doing your work as deeply, in as true a sense of 
obedience to God, as possible; so shall you touch the 
Infinite, and live in a serene and cheerful awe. The 
veiling of intelligence with obedience shall give it 
light and not darkness. The reverence which comes 
in service shall be not paralysis, but strength.— 
Phillips Brooks. 
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OUR SIXTH QUERY. 

In the Book of Discipliaary Rules fur Pailadelphia 
Yearly Meeting there is arranged in its list of Queries 
one that stands for several of the important testi- 
monies held by Friends as a society. Although these 
are briefly phrased in this Sixth Query, they em- 
brace much, and might be made more valuable in 
their educational effect than they now are if accom- 
panied by brief advices on each separate point, that 
could be read at intervals, as are now those relating 
to marriages, wills, etc. 

Because this query embraces subjects so varied 
and numerous, it fails to receive its full share of at- 
tention, and needs some modification or change to 
more fully adapt it to the needs of our present times. 
Especially is this the case as regards its closing sen- 
tences, “ prize goods and lotteries,” being terms bet- 
ter fitted to the period when the query was framed 
than at present. Yet there is still great need for the 
spirit of this query in this very particular, applying 
it to the many cunning devices now practiced in 
trade, which have their origin in that which is dis- 
honest, and dishonors both him who sells and him 
who buys. 

We would still have integrity in dealing queried 
after in such a manner as to lay a foundation for ster- 
ling honesty in all business transactions, be these 
great or small. The strictest integrity has always 
and must ever be the characteristic of the true 
Friend. A watch must be ever kept to see that jus- 


values given and received. The desire to buy cheaply 
is often a snare to the unwatchfal, for in these days 
of great competition the spirit of rivalry on the one 
hand, and greed on the other, too often causes op- 
pression somewhere. Knowledge of values can easily 
be obtained, and true judgment can be cultivated, 
so that one may know, with some degree of cer- 
There 
are occasions when reductions must be made in or- 
der to accomplish some especial result, so that both 
buyer and seller may be benefited, but the guard 
should be well kept lest we avail ourselves of that 
which may be valuable to us at such a loss to the 
dealer as to cause danger of financial embarrassment. 


tainty, when a fair equivalent is being paid. 
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This is so often done in seasons of depression that 
those of us who have money to spare should be care- 
ful about enriching ourselves at the expense of 
others, or cheapen valuable articles for our benefit, 
when dealers are in extremity. 

In other words, “ value for value received ” should 
be the motto for every one, and especially for every 
Friend, whose very name stands for equality in every 
material as well as spiritual right. To cultivate a 
high standard here is one of the duties to which we 
are perpetually called, and one of the first lessons to 
every child should be that of honesty, and this con- 
tinued all through life till it so permeates the entire be- 
ing as to become so strong that a departure from it 
would be impossible. In these days, when examples 
of unrighteousness are all too common, in both high 
and low places, and sometimes entering the middle 
ranks, the foundations cannot be made too secure. 
We would, therefore, have our Sixth Query made 
stronger and with added advices, so that all along 
the line of life there may be these reminders to 
strengthen and to turn the thought in the line of pe- 
tition to the Father, who alone can sustain us in this 
every-day struggle to maintain a life of strict integ- 
rity. 


BIRTHS. 
ATKINSON.—At Wrightstown, Bucks Co., Pa., Seventh 
month 15th, 1891, to Edward and Clara A. K. Atkinson, a 
son, who is named Davis Watson. 


MAKRIAGES. 
THORPE—PARRY.—In Friends’ North A St. meeting- 
house, Richmond, Ind , Seventh month 23d, 1891, under the 
care of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, George R., son of 
Jabez and the late Ann R. Thorpe, of Waynesville, 0., to 
Mary Parry, daughter of William and Mary Parry of Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 


DEATHS. 


BIDDLE.—Suddenly, Eighth month 12th, 1891, at their 
residence, Riverton, N. J., Anna Miller, wife of Robert 


os . : . | Biddle of Philadelphia, aughter of > late Daniel L. 
tice is done in the domain of labor or trade, and fair | "°° SET HOS SANT eS te ate Hane D 


and Hannah Miller, in her 69th year; a member of the 
monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

BUZBY.—On Eighth month 12th, 1891, Ida Marian, 
aged 11 mouths and 3 weeks, infant daughter of Nathan 
W. and Ida P. Buzby; members of the monthly meeting 
held at Green St., Philadelphia. 

HILLIARD.—At her home, Greenwich, N. J., on Eighth 
month 10th, 1891, Lydia S., wife of Reuben Hilliard, in the 
76th year of her age ; a beloved elder of Greenwich Monthly 
Meeting. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At the residence of his son, George 
Lippincott, Collingswood, N. J., Eighth month 10th, 1891, 
Wm. C. Lippincott, in his 77th year. 

MILLER.—At her residence in Camden, N. J., Fifth 
month 19th, 1891, Ann T., widow of Evan Miller, in the 
87th year of her age; a member of Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 





NORCROSS.—At Burlington, N. J., on Fifth-day, Eighth | 
month 13th, 1891, Sarah Norcross, aged 81 years. 

VANDEGRIFT.—At the residence of his brother-in- | 
law, Charles Comly, Upper Dublin, Montgomery county, | 
Pa., Eighth month 9th, 1891, Isaac K. Vandegrift, aged 53 
years. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 33. 

EIGHTH MONTH 30, 1891. 
JESUS AT THE FEAST. 
GOLDEN Text —If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink.—John 7 : 37. 
ReaD John7: 31-44 
Jesus remained in Galilee until the time for celebrat- 
ing the last of the three great annual feasts near the 
close of the year. It was called the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and was observed with great rejoicing, as it 
commemorated two important events in the history 
of the nation,—viz., tne entrance of the people into 
the land of Canaan, after their forty years of wan- 
dering in the wilderness, and the end, or gathering 
in, of the harvest. There were two especial observ- 
ances. The first was leaving their houses, and camp- 
ing out under tents or tabernacles, to remind them 
of their long pilgrimage during which they lived in 
tents; and the other a ceremonial of pouring out 
water before the Lord, in remembrance of the 
stream gushing from the rock, which continued to 
supply their need until they came to the land of 
Canaan. 

This feast lasted eight days. Jesus did not go 
with his brethren, who wanted him to accompany 
them and openly proclaim himself as the Messiah 
before his disciples and the vast throng of Jews who 
would be gathered at Jerusalem. They were not yet 
convinced that his claim was valid, and they would 
test it by such an open avowal. 

After they had gone, Jesus alone perhaps went 
without publicity, and while the feast was being ob- 
served he went into the temple and taught. His 
words were so clear and convincing that the people 
who heard him were astonished, and asked among 
themselves where he had obtained his education. 
They thought of him as an ignorant Galilean peas- 
ant, and now seeing him and listening to his eloquent 
exposition of the law of Moses, and his strong de- 
nunciation of the men who administer that law, they 
are enraged and determine to take his life. 

But of the multitude many believed on him, etc. 
Many of those who heard his words of reproof, and 
saw with what authority he spoke, were willing to 
accept him as the Christ for whose coming they had 
so long waited. 

The chief priests and Pharisees sent officers to take 
him, etc. They saw how the people were attracted to 
Jesus, and they feared for their own influence if he 
were allowed to continue preaching and teaching 
them. 

Yet a little while, etc. Jesus foresaw what the end 
of it all would be, and ne wanted those who desired 
to hear him and receive his teaching not to neglect 
the present opportunity. Where he was going they 
could not follow, and now was all that they could 
count upon. 
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Will he go unto the dispersion among the Greeks ! etc. 
They were not prepared to think of Jesus as perse- 
cuted and condemned to death. He appeared to 
them to be the Messiah, whose coming would be 
hailed with joy by the whole nation. 

The last, the great day of the feast. The day of all 
the rest. Held to be the most glorious, and overflow- 
ing with gladness. 

If any man thirst, etc. We can see him standing 
in the temple in the midst of the vast assembly of 
worshipers, with eyes fastened upon the priests as 
they poured out the water in commemoration of the 
water which God gave them when they were famish- 
ing in the wilderness; and we wonder not that he 
should be so endued with the Holy Spirit as to call 
the worshiping multitude to look beyond the water, 
which, though drank, would require to be again and 
again partaken of; while the water which he called 
them to drink would be as rivers of living water. 
This was the only water that could satisfy the thirst 
of the soul, of which the outward drinking was a 
figure. 


Jesus is called “the Great Teacher,” and his 
methods of instruction are so good that they will 
serve as models to all teachers. He drew lessons 
from everything,—the trees, the flowers, the chil- 
dren, all the surroundings of himself and his fol- 
lowers. He taught his disciples to observe and to 
profit from what they saw; and he told them that as 
he had taught them, so they should teach others. 
There are many lessons for us in this age, in his 
methods of teaching, as well as in what he taught. 
If we cultivate the habit of looking at everything 
around us as capable of giving us lessons, we shall 
broaden our horizon very much. When every beau- 
tiful thing in nature spe aks of the power and good- 
ness of God: when in every human being we behold 
his image; when every animal exhibits to us his 
wisdom and skill,—surely we shall be more consider- 
ate of our associates, more merciful to dumb beasts, 
more industrious to beautify our surroundings, out- 
wardly and spiritually, that we may carry brightness 
with us. 

We have many lessons in life to learn that are 
taught us by hard masters,—by sickness, by suffer- 
ing, by bereavement. Every lesson that we have 
learned from brighter things will help to fit us to 
learn these. As the mind of the child develops 
through the gifts of the kindergarten to receive the 
primers and early text-books, and by them is pre- 
pared for something more difficult, so will we be pre- 
pared for the hard lessons of life by learning each 
day the lesson that day has to teach, whether the 
teacher be a fellow-man or an inanimate rock. 

While constantly learning, we are also constantly 
teaching. We all influence to some extent those 
whom we meet. If we learn our lesson thoroughly 
we shall all be qualified to impart what we have 
gained. Perhaps we shall not teach at all by words, 
but in that more powerful manner, by example. 
Blessed for us if we can approach to the teaching of 
“the Great Teacher,” who “ went about doing good.” 





NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

It was not alone the personal influence that Jesus 
exerted over those who gathered about him, but his 
power to use the incidents and circumstances of 
daily life to elucidate and enforce the practical les- 
sons which formed so large a part of his teaching 
that won to his cause the multitudes to whom the 
traditions of the Law and the enforcement of its 
ritual were without significance. They were in the 
condition to inquire with one formerly, “ Who will 
show us any good?” This wonderful power which 
was his in the fullness, enabled him to interpret with 
living force the ceremonies that they had taken part 
in at the great gatherings in Jerusalem, on the occa- 
sions which called them together from all parts of the 
nation and from distant lands, where they had found 
dwelling places after “ the dispersion.” 

As we have seen, the Great Teacher did not go to 


the feast when the rest of the family went. His 
“time had not come.” He would find his place of | 
service later on. So we are told that when his | 


brethren had gone Jesus went also, but unobserved, 
and his presence caused no little stir among the peo- 
ple ; especially was this true of the priests and phari- 
sees, who were conscious that if he were allowed to 
speak to and teach the mnititudes then gathered, the 
most disastrous consequences to themselves would be 
the result. 

Meanwhile the feast progressed, and the last and 
the greatest day of all had come. 

The people left their tents in the morning, carry- 
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ing in both hand branches of palm and myrtle. We | 


are told by one acquainted with their usages, that 
they arranged themselves in three companies ; one of 
these waited at the temple, another went to gather 
willow branches to adorn the altar, while the third 
followed the priest to the Pool of Siloam, where he 
filled his great golden goblet with water and returned 
to the temple, with music and rejoicing through 


which was known as the water gate, and entered the“ 


court of the priests, where were other priests. The 
water was then poured into the silver funnel, the 
people waving their palm branches, and all joining 
in responsive chorus in singing the 113-118 Psalms, 
beginning with “O give thanks to the Lord.” This 
ceremony commemorated the smiting of the rock by 
Moses, when water gushed forth, which furnished a 
plentiful supply throughout the long journey in the 


8.) It was as the people were dispersing that “ Jesus 
stood and cried,” and in the words of our lesson cited 
the multitude to that “ water of life” of which he 
who drank would ever after have his thirst allayed. 
What a thirst must have passed through all who 
heard the hopeful, soul-satisfying testimony he bore 
on that occasion, and how it must have transformed 
the ceremony in which they had taken a part, into a 
living truth of God. 

Let us learn his lesson, and suffer no occasion in 
which a good word for truth and righteousness may 
be spoken, or a helpful deed performed, pass unim- 
proved. So shall the reward of peace and a quiet 
conscience follow us through the journey of life. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS.—‘“ Hope Ledyard,” in 
the Westminster Teacher, (Presbyterian), urges the need of a 
cluse approach by the teacher of the First-day school to 
the children whom it is soughttoreach. Putting her little 
story into the mouth of a teacher who was asked why she 
wore old gloves, the dialogue proceeds : 

“ But I started to explain about my old gloves. I tried 
for months and months to win my boys in our Mission. I 
studied the lesson very carefully, fitted my illustrations to 
their surroundings, offered them prizes, talked—oh, how I 
talked !—but nothing quite succeeded. Perhaps for an odd 
Sunday now and then they were attentive, but I had no 
real hold on them. One day—it was an Easter Sunday—I 
had taken special pains with the lesson, and prayed to be 
guided. I remember after putting on a very pretty pair of 
new pearl-colored kid gloves, I knelt again and asked God 
to use me in my class, and, remembering Miss Havergal’s 
hymn, ‘Take my lips,’ ete., I said, ‘Use my lips, my 
hands, my feet, dear Master, I am all thine’ Just after 
the lesson was fairly started the most troublesome member 
of my class came in. The others were listening quite at- 
tentively, and, in my eagerness not to break the interest, I 
held out my hand and drew the new-comer near to my 
side, holding his hand close in mine. As I talked I felt 
him smoothing my glove (do you remember doing that 
when you were little? ) and glancing down I saw his hand 
was almost black with grime. Quicker than the impulse 
to draw my hand away came the whisper in my heart, ‘ Is 
your hand ready for service?’ and with an indescribable 
joy I let the prettily gloved hand rest in the dirty one, only 
patting the boy’s hand now and then. I had a very at- 
tentive class, but at the close one of the older boys said to 
my troublesome Jack : 

“* Look-a-there! See what yer done to teacher's glove !’ 

“*That is not the least matter,’ I said ‘I wish all you 
boys loved me enough tocare to hold my hand.’ And then 
it struck me that I had not made a habit of shaking hands 
with my rough fellows. ‘Come, let us always shake hands 
after this,’ I added, and they did it with a will. 

“My right glove was ruined—I keep it yet—but I had 
learned how to win my boys—that I must come into actual 
contact with them, must not mind mere outside soil and 
contamination. For years I have worn shabby gloves that 
any child can ‘ purr’ as much as he pleases.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SHOULD THE BOOK OF DISCIPLINE BE 
REVISED? 

Many may feel cheered in the belief that the present 
era deserves distinction as a period of general re- 


| search and profound investigation ; step by step dur- 
wilderness. (Numbers, 29 ; Deut., 16 ; Lev., 23; Neh., 


ing about nineteen centuries past, most civilized na- 
tions have become equipped (so to speak) with a 
large fund of knowledge, which at length has been 
accumulated from all peoples and divisions of hu- 
manity, and methodically arranged for preservation. 
Searcely any subject has been passed by or slighted, 
whether in the domain of language, history, science, 
morals, or theology. We may feel thankful and en- 
couraged by the progress achieved, supplying ines- 
timable capital as a cheap legacy to this generation. 
The best use of means, indeed the proper purpose 
of our blessings and endowments, would appear to 
us to investigate present surroundings,—the “ envir- 
onments” provided by an omniscent Creator, and 
with which we have to do in this state of being. 


There appears in various ages and stages of progres- 
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sive civilization to have been some individuals who 
became distinguished as patriarchs, prophets, law- 
givers, priests,etc. The converts of each gradually 
increased, united, forming clans, tribes, societies, 
etc., all along through successive ages, ancient and 
modern, each group led by or recognizing some 
zealous leader portraying special views, ceremonials, 
doctrines, or religious creed. 

Under, or swayed by zealous spirits, numbers 
united and became gradually disciplined in ceremo- 
nials, ostensibly the chief part, the very pith of Or- 
thodoxy in a worldly view, at a period of most cruel 
persecutions. 

The ages past have produced here and there in- 
dividuals whom history attests performed a noted 
and central mission in certain reforms that have 
been widely beneficial to humanity wherever prac- 
ticed. Memory fails to recall names in the list of 
martyrs,—self-sacrificing worthies at earlier periods, 
whose labors continue a rich inheritance for all 
time. 

Following such pioneer more recently, we will 
allude briefly to further reforms led by George Fox, 
Wm. Penn, Robt. Barclay, with many other self-sac- 
rificing, practical, Christian reformers. For a period 
in an illiterate and vicious age such consistent and 
zealous reformers gained converts rapidly from consci- 
encious convincement. Urged by brutal persecution, 
many early converts emigrated to America, encoun- 
tering the dread siege of an ocean voyage, with the 
privations and labor in building a home in a forest 
land possessed by a savage race, as then viewed. This 
was before ease, luxury, and wealth had bred arro- 
gance and pride in some of their followers, (with a 
selfish craving for donothingness,) these’ resting 
much on a skimp covering of the practical Christian 
virtues of their ancestors, the Quakers. 

Amidst early and cruel persecutions the pioneers 
of the Quaker sect formed some outline plan of or- 
ganized religious association. As time floats past, cir- 
cumstances have led to additions in a changeful 
world, resulting in the Discipline and Advices of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Other organized 
bodies claiming the name and principles of the early 
Quakers now differ in their codes of Discipline, even 
amongst recent separations. 

Our home surroundings and duties, with present 
environments, all evidently subject to important 
changes, and the queries and advices of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting need not claim exemption. 

West Grove, Pa. J. Ed 


In the strongest conviction, I would assert that 
the father should never provide for his children. He 
should educate and maintain them to the very best 
of his power till they are of mature age, never living 
upon them in their youth. When they are strong 
enough, throw them out of the nest as the bird does. 
But let the nest be always open to them. No guilt 
should ever stand between child and parent. But 
no fortune left tothem. Father’s house open ; noth- 
ing more. Honorable children will have their own 
houses,—if needs be, provide for their parents, not 
their parents for them.— Ruskin. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


A LETTER in Young Friends’ Review says : Battle Creek 
Monthly Meeting met by adjournment at the home 
of Hannah Smith, near Canandaigua, Mich., on the 
29th. The attendance was small, and most of the 
Friends rode twenty miles to be with us, but we felt 
it to be a pleasant season, and can only hope that 
such meetings may not soon be discontinued, for 
though few in numbers and often discouraged, we 
realize that the promise is to the two or three gath- 
ered together in His name. 

The few Friends of Battle Creek Monthly Meeting 
have had a most acceptable and comforting visit from 
Margaretta Walton and Martha Dodgson, accom- 
panied by Daniel and Susan Zavitz, and Caroline 
Cutler. We are so remote and so few in numbers 
that such visite are rare and possibly the more prized. 
They held a meeting at Battle Creek, Mich., on Sev- 
enth month 17th, one at West Unity, Ohio, on the 
18th, and were at our meeting, near West Unity, on 
the 19th, where their presence seemed to our little 
company like a spring in a thirsty land. We appre- 
ciated the love that prompted so great a self-sacrifice, 
for our helping, and hope to treasure the words of 
instruction and encouragement. The social mingling 
in our homes was also precious, and we think we 
realize: ‘How beautiful, on the mountains, are the 
feet of them that bring glad tidings.” 

Exvizasera §, Smita. 


—aA visit to the meeting at East Branch, N. J.,on 
Eighth month 16th, was an interesting occasion. We 
reached the meeting by a drive of fifteen miles from 
Trenton, through a country mostly composed of large 
and fertile farms. The meeting-house stands on an 
eminence, and can be seen in winter for a considera- 
ble distance around. It is a substantial brick build- 
ing and has a pleasant situation. The people of ail 
denominations seem interested in the circular meet- 
ings, which are now held once each month during the 
summer, and the large attendance and solid behavior 
of both young and old is an encouragement. A First- 
day school is now held during the summer, and is 
prospering. There are but five members of our Re- 
ligious Society residing in the neighborhood, and 
they, in common with Trenton Friends, are very 
earnest in the effort to revive the meeting. It has 
not been regularly held for twenty years, but it will 
surely be revived if the Friends in that vicinity per- 
severe in their present devotion to the cause. The 
last meeting, like many of its predecessors, was held 
in the life and power, and “ the ancient Wings of 
Divine goodness” covered the gathering. 

| Pe 


—The circular meeting was held at East Branch, 
N. J., Eighth month 16th, with a good attendance, 
notwithstanding two camp meetings were being held 
in the neighborhood, which tend to attract the young. 
Jobn H. Hillman of Trenton, Edwin L. Peirce of 
Moorestown, and George H. Kille of Mount Holly, 
were favored to speak to those assembled ; Ejiwin 
appeared in supplication toward the close. The feel- 
ing was that we had had a good meeting. The next 
one will be held Ninth month 20th, at 3 o’clock. Any 
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ministering Friend that may be drawn that way will 
no doubt be well repaid for the sacrifice with the sat- 
isfaction of mind that he or she has attended to the 
promptings of duty, in the encouragement to build 
up and maintain one of the weak meetings. 
W. M.M. 

—Young Friends’ Review, Eighth month, says: 
““The visits and Gospel labor of our ministering 
Friends,Margaretta Walton, and her companion, Mar- 
tha Dodgson, of Pennsylvania, at the different meet- 
ings throughout Genesee Yearly Meeting, are likely 
to linger long in the memory of all. From different 
directions come the same satisfactory and grateful 
reports. The messages of love borne by Margaretta, 
with her clear and musical voice, giving evidence 
that they came fresh from the fountain of love, have 
revived, we doubt not, in many minds a desire for a 
closer walk with God ; and the quiet influence of her 
worthy companion in meetings, and in the social 
circle is likely to exert itself scarcely less favorably. 
Two favored meetings at West Unity, Ohio, on Sev- 
entii month 18th and 19th concluded their labors 
within our limits.” 


—We understand that our friend Edward Coale, 
of Illinois Yearly Meeting, has a prospect of attend- 
ing the coming Ohio Yearly Meeting, tobe held at 
Salem, beginning on the 31st instant. 


“ WESTLAND” FRIENDS’ MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In your notes on the establishment of Redstone 
Quarterly Meeting I am interested,—having been 
born a birthright member of Westland Monthly 
Meeting, where the quarter was opened. I knew 
many of those whose names are mentioned, Henry 
Mills being my grandfather. Westland is in Wash- 
ington county, Pa.,and is about one mile south of the 
National Road, and six miles west of Brownsville. 
I removed from that quarterly meeting in 1842 to 
this place. Josaua L. MILts. 

Mt. Palatine, Ill. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

FRIENDs’ ScHOOL.—This School, at Sandy 
Spring, Md., will be under the charge of Charles M. 
Stabler, for the ne xt year, he succeeding the late Principal 
George B. Miller, under whom it had made successful pro- 
gress. Charles M. Stabler, forsome time a resident of New 
York City, engaged in the practice of the law, is an A. B. 
graduate of Yale University, in the class of 1876, and took 
his degree as Bachelor of Laws at the University of New 
York, in 1880. He has also had considerable experience in 
teaching, and as a tutor in the preparation of students for 
college courses. Belle W. Hannum, who has been first as- 
sistant teacher, continues in that position. 

Sherwood School is for both sexes, and is under the care 
of a committee of Sandy Spring Meeting of Friends. It is 
located at Sandy Spring, 18 miles north of Washington, 
and 25 miles west of Baltimore, accessible to those coming 
from Washington, by stage from Rockville, on the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad; and to those coming from Balti- 
more, by stage from Laurel, on the same railroad. ‘The 
location is elevated, 530 to 550 feet above tide-water, and is 
considered very healthy. “ Prohibition, under a local op- 
tion law, is strictly enforced, and there are no places of 
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harmful amusement.” Day scholars are taken, and also 
boarding pupils,—the latter being received in families un- 
der the direction of the Principal, at $4.50 to $5 per week, 
or $3 per “school week,” Second-day to Sixth-day inclusive. 
The school year is divided into two sessions: Ninth month 
16th to First month 29th ; and Second month Ist, to Sixth 
month 17th. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN InstTITUTE.—This is located at 
Chappaqua, on the New York and Harlem railroad, 32 
miles north of New York city. It is for both sexes. It is 
in charge of Samuel C. Collins, A. M., under whose direc- 
tion it has had a successful experience, and is under the 
direction of a Board of Managers, composed of Friends. 
“The courses of study offered are the result of much care- 
ful comparison and consultation. As the most carefully 
conducted schools favor the pursuit of but three leading 
studies at one time, the courses, except in the Preparatory 
We have 
however, arranged supplementary studies for those whose 
friends thinks they should have more than three daily reci- 
tations, but not advise such additional work.” The 
Academic Course leads to the diploma of the Institute, and 
the College-Preparatory Course is designed to fit for the 
Freshman year of any American college. 

The school year is divided into three terms: Fall, from 
Ninth month 15th to Twelfth month 18th; Winter, from 
First month 5th to Fourth month 8th ; Spring, from Fourth 
month 19th to Sixth month 24th. The charges are for 
these terms, respectively, $110.50, $110.50, and $79; making 
$300 for the school year. For “five day” students the 
charge is $6.50 a week, or $6.75 with transportation between 
school and stations. 


Department, are arranged on that basis. 


do 


Extra charges are made for German, 
French, Drawing, etc. A rule of the school is not to pub- 
lish the names of its students in its annual catalogue ; a list 
of Patrons is given instead. 


ASPIRATIONS. 
“On, for a higher life!” she said, 
As she scrubbed the old door sill, 
And her thoughts flew up as she bent her head, 
And worked away with a will. 


“Oh, for a nobler life!” she said, 
As she washed the garments white, 

And sang, as she passed with cheerful tread, 
To hang them out in the light. 


“Oh, for a higher life!” she said, 

As all through the live-long day 
| The swift iron sped, and the wrinkles fled 
From her clothes and brow away. 


“Oh, for a higher life!” she said, 
As she opened the oven door, 
And smiled at the rows of ginger-bread, 
And tarts, browned nicely o’er. 


Each day for a nobler life she prayed, 
Till Saturday night came round, 

And the little ones, pure from feet to head, 
Frisked around, all freshly gowned. 


Her weary hands and form then lay 
At rest, in the easy chair, 

As she thought o’er the week, how every day 
Of blessings had brought its share. 


Then knelt she down, and offered there 








Low words of prayer and praise— 
That her dear little flock, more pure and fair 
Might grow with length of days. 
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F’en as she knelt, a sweet peace grew 
And blossomed within her heart— 

She knew that her will and hand were true, 
In life to bear their part. 


She knew, although her weary feet 
A humble pathway trod, 

Her soul might soar on pinions fleet, 
And walk and talk with God. 


—Mary L. Bard, in Woman’s Tribune. 


IN THE DARK. 
O Tuovu who art my only Light, 
Thee do I follow through the night; 
Tho home and hope are out of sight, 
Firm trust in Thee my spirit hath ; 
Thou knowest my path ! 


Altho I cannot see Thy face, 

I feel the warmth of Thy embrace, 

Infold me in the dangerous place 

Where sin lies waiting to betray ; 
Thou knowest my way. 


O Thou that seest me through and through— 
The thoughts I think, the deeds I do, 
Thou knowest I would to Thee be true! 
O draw me closer to Thy side, 
My Lord, my Guide! 


Thou knewest me, lovedst me in the past, 
Even when the tempter held me fast ; 
Thy wanderer has come home at last, 
Never again from Thee to stray— 

From Thee, my Way ! 


I know not what may yet unfold 

Beyond the morning’s gates of gold— 

This is my heaven—Thy hand to hold, 

Thy steps to follow through the night, 
My Life, my Light! 


—Lucy Larcom, in Independent. 


THE SONG OF THE SEA WIND. 
How it sings, sings, sings, 
Blowing sharply from the sea-line, 
With an edge of salt that stings ; 
How it laughs aloud and passes, 
As it cuts the close cliff-grasses ; 
How it sings again and whistles, 
How it shakes the stout sea-thistles,— 
How it sings ! 


How it shrieks, shrieks, shrieks, 
In the crannies of the headland, 
In the gashes of the creeks; 
How it shrieks once more and catches 
Up the yellow foam in patches ; 
How it whirls it out and over 
To the cornfield and the clover,— 
How it shrieks! 


How it roars, roars, roars, 
In the iron under-caverns, 
In the hollows of the shores ; 
How it roars anew and thunders, 
As the strong hull splits and sunders ; 
And the spent ship, tempest-driven, 
On the reef lies rent and riven,— 
How it roars! 


How it wails, wails, wails, 
In the tangle of the wreckage, 
In the flapping of the sails; 
How it sobs away, subsiding, 
Like a tired child after chiding; 
And across the ground-swell rolling, 
You can hear the bell-buoy tolling, 
How it wails! —Austin Dobson. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (London). 
FRIENDS’ EXPERIENCES IN HELPING 
THE POOR. 

Nor only is it a Divine declaration that “The poor 
ye have always with you,” but also the problem of 
how best to avoid, or help, or diminish poverty, is 
one which is constantly recurring, from generation to 
generation. And whilst changing circumstances and 
the progress of civilization furnish new hints, or 
aids, in this department, from time to time, yet after 
all, the chief guidance in this respect whether for 
ourselves or for others, is probably to be derived 
from watching the tried and proved ways of wise 
predecessors. And in this, asin various other mat- 
ters, there is at least a considerable degree of applica- 
bility of the old motto: “ What is true is not new; 

and what is new is not true.” 

Recently many Friends, and others, too, have 
been somewhat excited by a certain pretentious 
scheme for removing pauperism, which has been 
trumpeted forth with an apparent ignoring of the 
vast, and by no means unsuccessful, though far more 
modest efforts of a multitude of persevering workers 
in this field of effort. But neither now, nor on any 
former occasions, have such uoisy novelties shown 
cause why they should take either the place, or the 
credit of the previously operating agencies of steady 
and valid utility. Some years ago, when what was 
termed the “bitter cry” of Metropolitan pauperism 
was urged for special attention by one or two pam- 
phleteers, a veteran minister of an East End con- 
gregation was asked, “ What are your people going 
todo now?” His reply was wisely suggestive: “We 
shall go on doing exactly what we have been doing; 
only more so.” So, too, the more that the Society of 
Friends ponders over such great social problems as 
those raised by the questions of Pauperism, Intem- 
perance, and Crime, the more they will probably see 
reason to admire and pursue the old-tried methods 
of their unostentatious forefathers, whose quiet, 
meditative meetings for worship were so fruitful of 
good influences and useful reflection, not only in re- 
gard to the world to come, but also for the life that 
now is and for its active duties. 

Indeed the considerable portion of silent devotion 
and meditative musing fostered by the Friends’ 
characteristic mode of worship, at least hitherto in 
England (though, unfortunately, no longer in most 
other parts of Quakerdom), combined with the edu- 
cational efficacy and privileges of Birthright Mem- 
bership (now so unduly disparaged in some quar- 
ters), may be regarded as having especially conduced 
to the wonderfully good influence, comparatively, 
which so very small a sect, numerically, has been 
enabled to exert upon the education, the elevation, 
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and the assistance of the larger bodies around them. 
And not the least has this influence been beneficial 
in regard to effectual means of dealing with the 
needs of the poor. 

There are some three or four fundamental princi- 
ples, both preventive and remedial, which are per- 
manently indispensable for successful effort in this 
department ; and it may pretty certainly be affirmed 
that no portion of the community has surpassed the 
Society of Friends in the practical recognition of 
_these principles. 

For example, there is the simple, but great truth, 
that, even as an aid to the best material interests, 
“the soul of all improvement, is the improvement of 
the soul.” How very prominently has this charac- 
terized the Friends, not only in their earliest endea- 
vors for the religious and moral education of their 
own offspring,—both before the foundation of Ack- 
worth School, and subsequently,—but also in regard 
to their peculiarly effective adult school institutions 
at Bristol, Birmingham, Bradford, Bunhill Fields, 
the Bedford Institute, Hull, Darlington, Sunderland, 
and elsewhere. 

Again, in the valuable principle of having a defi- 
nite aim, in efforts to help the poor with a wise econ- 
omy of the exertion put forth in their behalf, so as 
to induce self-help rather than continuing dependence, 
the Friends have generally taken action which 
may be profitably studied, in these days of increas- 
ingly socialistic legislation and of extravagant ex- 
penditure of the money of industrious rate payers, 


for the ostensible help, but really further pauperiza- 
tion, of the improvident and intemperate sections of 


the community. Witness the disappointment which 
has followed the lavishing of scores of thousands of 
pounds on “The People’s Palace,” at Mile End, 
where, by means of dancing, music, and free festivals, 
carefully separated from religious or teetotal associa- 
tions, the surrounding populace were to be “ ele- 
vated,” in the superficial and fashionable acceptance 
of the word. This fine scheme originated largely in 
the dream of a popular novelist, and the result of 
the experiment has, at least so far, been very much 
that which might have been expected from such an 
imaginative source. How incomparably superior has 
been the success, both as to positive pleasure, material 
help, and educational elevation of every kind, which 
has attended the Severn Street schools at Birming- 
ham and other similar institutions. 

Many books have been written upon poverty and 
its diminution ; but one of the very best of these is 
a little volume of less than one hundred pages, writ- 
ten by a Friend, the late John Hull, of Uxbridge, 
nearly seventy years ago (published by Snow, of 
Paternoster Row). It ran through a number‘of edi- 
tions, and was entitled “The Philanthropic Reper- 
tory of Plans and Suggestions for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Labouring Poor”; and the author’s 
main purpose was thus expressed in his preface: 

“ The principal object I have in view, and which I would 
seriously impress upon those wishing to serve the poor, is 
TO ASSIST THE POOR TO HELP THEMSELVES [capitals in the 
original], thereby, as much as possible, to prevent the sink- 
ing of that feeling of independence which has so long been, 
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and I trust ever will be, the most striking feature of the 
English character.” 

In pursuance of this aim, John Hull devoted his 
little treatise to the exposition of popular education, 
Sabbath School efforts, Juvenile Industry, Benefit 
and Clothing Clubs, Self-supporting Dispensaries, 
Village Libraries, Loan Funds, Savings Banks, and 
Societies for the Guardianship of Servants, and of 
Youths in general after leaving school. He directed 
special attention to the Allotment System,—a mode 
of helping the poor which many Friends had not only 
advocated, but practically put in extensive operation 
long before recent p>liticians, like Jesse Collings, 
M. P., had propounded their schemes for offering the 
agricultural laborer the boon of “ three acres and a 
cow.” And to this day the Allotment System re- 
mains to be a very important and hopeful means for 
the elevation both of the rural and suburban work- 
ing-man. But Friends were pioneers ia promoting 
public attention to it. 

Also as to the kindred and similarly important 
subject of Healthy Dwellings for the Poor, such 
Friends as William Allen, John Hull, and others 
were, long ago, actively concerned in this depart- 
ment of effort, which is one, at the present time de- 
manding increased attention, on account of its im- 
portance and, indeed, its urgency. 

The promotion of thrift, and particularly by the 
establishment of provident societies and benefit 
unions, was long actively taken partin by Friends 
in Essex and in some other localities. More recently, 
inducements in a similar direction, combined with 
opportunities for profit-sharing, have been held out 
to their workmen by some Friends, who are large 
employers of labor. 

In the preparation and diffusion of cheap whole- 
some literature for the poor, in the form of illustrated 
tracts, not merely sectarian or dryly theological in 
character, but more or less “ juicy,” the late Richard 
Dykes Alexander and some other Friends set an ex- 
cellent example, which has subsequently been fol- 
lowed with great advantage, both inside and outside 
of our Society, though perhaps by none more admira- 
bly than by the Leominster Tract Association. 

Very especially in the pioneering work of the 
great Temperance, or rather, Teetotal Reformation, 
Friends recognized a primary principle for the pre- 
vention of both poverty and crime. During the 
“ Thirties ” and “ Forties” of this century, what ex- 
cellent work, in this direction, was accomplished by 
such men as Joseph Eaton, Robert Charleton, Rich- 
ard Barrett (the elder), Samuel Bowly, Cyrus Clark, 
John G. Richardson, and many like-minded mem- 
bers of the Society. When it is observed that in the 
most poverty-stricken districts of large cities the 
public-houses “drive a roaring trade,” and that the 
prisons are chiefly supplied with inmates from the 
ranks of the intemperate, and further that habitual 
drunkards are hardly ever, if ever, reclaimed, except 
by means of total abstinence, it is evident that in 
this department of effort and example, a most im- 
portant service to humanity abidingly consists. Nor 
is it uninstructive to remember the success which, in 
those early days of the temperance agitation, at- 
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tended its promoters, inasmuch as they mainly di- 
rected their efforts to moral and religious suasion, 
and had then scarcely begun to be tempted by the 
delusive pleas of that subsequently developed ignis- 
fatuus, the undue concentration of effort upon the 
Prohibitory Legislation movement, which has re- 
sulted, with huge waste of money, in vast diversion 
of time and labor from the more patience-trying, 
but far more fruitful field of moral suasion, and 
which, also, in America especially, has produced such 
mischievous reactions and so much political profli- 
gacy. Evenin England it has led to the irrational 
combination of teetotallers with liquor-drinkers, in 
an effort to enable the latter to seek a law to permit 
them to prohibit others from the use of the alcoholic 
bevefages which they themselves continue to enjoy. 
This resembles that alliance of non-conformists with 
secularists or agnostics, in the “ Liberation Society,” 
against which Mr. Spurgeon has recently borne a 
righteous practical protest by refusing his Tabernacle 
for that Society’s annual meeting. So, too, in regard 
to Temperance. It is better to return to the purer 
advocacy and better based hopes of propagandism, 
when it was more clearly seen, than now, that it is 
the demand rather than the supply that must first be 
removed. If the appetitecan be modified, then the 
public-houses will be in less and less request. But 
not otherwise. And very weak is the often treacher- 
ous alliance of the professional politician or M. P. in 
this department. Modern Temperance Friends have 
already abundantly realized the disappointing ex- 
perience of that good man, Jobn Clay, the chaplain 
of Preston jail. His biographer records that on one 
occasion, as he walked away from a Parliamentary 
committee-room, where he had given evidence, he 
exclaimed : 

“They'll do nothing! The pot-houses back the clubs ; 
and I have long ceased to hope for anything from M. P.’s, 
when the pot-house interest has to be meddled with. They 
daren’t offend the publicans, and so risk the loss of their 
seats. They'll slur the matter over, you'll see.” And the 
narrator adds, ‘“ Which accordingly they did.” 

WitiraM TALLACK. 
(Conclusion Next Week.) 


DEATH OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


James RussELt Lowe .t, whose serious illness was 
announced last week, died early on the morning of 


the 12th instant. Hewas in his 73d year, having 
been born (in Cambridge, Mass.) Second month 23d, 
1819. His father was Charles Lowell,a minister of 
the early Unitarian movement, “though he never 
would accept that or any other denominational 
name.” He had been very ill for some time, and his 
physician has explained that the cause of his death 
was a tumor on the liver, which caused him intense 
pain during the last year of his life. He was twice 
married : in 1844 to Maria White, who died in 1853; 
and in 1857, to Frances Dunlap, who died (in Lon- 
don) in 1885. He had two children by the former, 
(none by the latter), both daughters, one of whom, 
Blanche, died young, and the other, the wife of Ed- 
ward Burnett, survives. 

The career of Lowell my be regarded in three di- 





rections: as a reformer, representing his participa- 
tion in the anti-slavery movement, from about 1840 
to 1855 ; as a poet and critic, throughout his life; and 
as a public officer, in his service as Minister to Spain 
from 1877 to 1880, and Minister to England from 1880 
to 1885. His interest in the anti-slavery agitation 
was expressed in his poetry, in his participation in 
conventions, societies, etc., and his association with 
the editors of the Anti-Slavery Standard. Of the in- 
fluence of his wife on him, at this period of his life it 
is said in a recent biographic sketch : 

“The object of his attachment was Maria White, 
the sister of one of his classmates. She lived in 
Watertown, the town adjoining Cambridge, where 
her father was, perhaps, the most influential citizen ; 
she had a good deal of beauty, and this of a thought- 
ful and poetic type, and, under a peculiarly serene 
and gentle aspect, concealed great strength and fer- 
vor of nature. Lowell was, as he has since said of 
himself, by ‘ temperament and education of a con- 
servative tone.’ She was, on the other hand, a na- 
tural reformer, and though partly educated in a con- 
vent, had already thrown herself with ardent sym- 
pathy into the reformatory spirit of the times, and 
especially the anti-slavery movement; she had also 
attended Margaret Fuller’s classes. That this refor- 
matory spirit was with her a matter of temperament 
as well as conviction—something in the blood—is in- 
dicated by the fact that her brother, only a few years 
older, gave up all for reform, traveled about the coun- 
try with Frederick Douglass and others as an anti- 
slavery apostle, and afterwards gave equal energy to 
the temperance agitation. 

“All this reformatory atmosphere determined 
Lowell’s career ; his love made him a poet, the ob- 
ject of his love made him a reformer. The same end 
might have been reached in other ways, but this was 
the way in which it actually came. For the rest, he 
and his betrothed became the centre of a circle of 
very clever and joyous young people, who had sev- 
eral pleasant headquarters in Boston, Cambridge, and 
Watertown, and who all accepted these two lovers as 


| their natural leaders, or, as the phrase among them 


was, their ‘ king and queen.’ Lowell was then study- 
ing law, or just essaying his powers in that direction ; 
he could not yet afford to be married, and it was un- 
derstood that the prospective father-in-law withheld 
his consent until Pegasus should have learned to 
work in harness, thus giving the needed flavor of op- 
position. Meanwhile, the love affair interested the 
whole circle. It was a composite romance: there 
was, moreover, a theory of publicity about it—it was 
too sacred not to be spoken of—and the love letters of 
the young people were shown freely from hand to 
hand. Perhaps it was alla little exaggerated, but it 
was pretty and innocent, and the real genius and 
earnest purposes of the parties gave it a certain dig- 
nity. They meant to lead a life as ideal as that of 
Dante and Beatrice, and, incidentally, to reform the 
world.” 

His first volume of poetry was printed in 1841, 
and was entitled, “A Year’s Life.” It shows, says a 
critic, “ primarily the influence of Maria White, and 
secondarily that of Keats and Tennyson; he and his 
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betrothed being among the first readers of the two 


thin volumes which then imperfectly predicted the 
well-earned fame of the present Laureate.” Without 
enumerating the successive series of different poems 
and collections, it may be mentioned as to bis best 
known works that the “ Vision of Sir Launfal” ap- 
peared in 1845; the original “ Biglow Papers,” which 
had begun in the newspapers in 1846, were published 
in book form in 1848; the “ Fable for Critics” ap- 
peared also in 1848 ; his second series of “‘ Biglow Pa- 
pers” in 1865; his “ Commemoration Ode,” which is 
regarded by many as the high-water mark of his 
poetic genius, was recited at the commemoration at 
Harvard, in Seventh month, 1865, and immediately 
published. He became an editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly in 1857, and continued until 1863, when he 
joined Charles Eliot Norton as co-editor of the North 
American Review, which place he retained until 1872. 
His little poem, “ The Courtin’,” by which he is well 
known to many persons, appeared in 1874. 

Of his rank in literature a recent critic says: “ It 
is too early to anticipate the judgment of posterity 
on Lowell’s position in literature. All will now ad- 
mit him to have been the author of the finest single 
poem yet produced in this country, the ‘Commemo- 
ration Ode ;’ to have reached in his‘ Biglow Papers’ 
the high-water mark of American humor; to have 
been unquestionably, despite all necessary allow- 
ances, our foremost critic. His fame was not, like 
that of his friend Longfellow—or even like that of 
Cooper, Mrs. Stowe, and Bret Harte—international ; 
few of his writings, if any, were translated into other 
languages than hisown. But this is, after all, a very 
uncertain test of merit; and it is probable that no 
American author, unless it be Emerson, has achieved 
a securer hold upon a lasting fame.” 

When he began to write, in his early days, he 
contributed to various periodicals, and one of the first 
to recognize his genius was Graham’s Magazine, of 
Philadelphia, which then ranked as about the fore- 
most literary publication of the country. It paid him 
$100 for ten poems,—which was considered quite a 
notable thing in that day,—and also printed a very 
eulogistic paper on the new poet, signed “ P.” and 
generally attributed to Edgar A. Poe, but really the 
work of Charles J. Peterson, of Philadelphia, who 
died within a year or two. 

When Lowell was married he and his young wife 
took up their abode at Elmwood with Dr. Lowell his 
father; and Fredrika Bremer remarked, on her visit 
to this country, that it was the only house she had 
entered where two successive generations had been 
born. Both his children were born there, and the 
mother (Maria) died there, in 1853, on the same 
night when one of Longfellow’s daughters was born, 
giving occasion thus to one of the poet’s well known 
productions beginning: 

“Two angels, one of life and one of death, 
Passed o’er our village as the morning broke.” 


Tue thoroughly great men are those who have 
done everything thoroughly, and who bave never de- 
spised anything, however small, of God’s making.— 
Ruskin. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 





TWO KINDS OF MEN. 


“ Look on this picture, and on this.” The first is a 
recent press report of Henry M. Stanley’s deliver- 
ance, when his intellectual wife, née Dorothea Ten- 
nant expressed her desire to go with him to Central 
Africa : 

“If you went into Africa your beauty would be 
gone forever. If you traveled in ease, studying 
your own comfort, you would see life as it exists 
there, and you would have to become familiar with 
things, the knowledge of which would forever hurt 
you in my estimation. You would never be thesame 
to me, and that is the main reason for my objection. 
When there is a railway running up through Central 
Africa, I’ll take you, but not until then.’ 

The report goes on to say: 

Mrs. Stanley is very much in love with her hus- 
band, and his devotion amounts almost to idolatry. 
He is very proud of her, but at the same time inordi- 
nately jealous, not wishing her to paint, publish a 
book, or in any way attract public notice. Speaking 
about her talent, he said : “I think she does better 
work with her pen than her brush; what she puts 
on paper is a better picture than what she puts on 
canvas. Will she write a book? If it pleases her. 
But it will be printed for us—her family and friends, 
and not for the public. I hold that a man’s wife is 
too sacred for the world to know and discuss.” 

This ownership of his wife is what we should ex- 
pect from one who obliged a poor black woman to go 
back to the husband who had beaten and abused her 
in the wilds of Africa. Stanley’s long association 
with savages has undoubtedly, perhaps inevitably, 
affected his estimate of what ‘a man’s wife” may 
do, and has dimmed his vision to the proper judicial 
attitude of a woman’s husband toward that woman 
and the rest of the race. Per contraitis good to think 
of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, of Mr. 
and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and 
Herbert Ward, of “ H. B. B.and L. 8.” Also, in evi- 
dence, it is pleasant to remember the love-letter of 
Rev. Dr. Stowe to his famous wife, which please print 
as an antidote tothe vaporings of Stanley Africanus: 

“My dear, you must be a literary woman. It is 
80 written in the book of fate. Make all your calcu- 
lations accordingly. Get a good stock of health and 
brush up your mind. Drop the E out of your name. 
It only encumbers it and interferes with the flow and 
euphony. Write yourself fully and always Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, which is a name eupbonious, flowing, 
and full of meaning. Then, my word for it, your 
busband will lift up bis head in the gate, and your 
children will rise up and call you blessed. And now, 
my dear wife, I want you to comé home as quick as 
youcan. The fact is, I cannot live without you, and 
if we were not so prodigious poor, I would come for 
you atonce. There is no woman like you in this 
wide world. Who else bas so much talent with so 
little self-conceit ; so much reputation with so little 
affectation ; so much literature with so little non- 
sense ; 80 much enterprise with so little extrava- 
gance ; so much tongue with so little scold ; so much 
sweetness with so little eoftness ; so much of so many 
things and so little of so many other things.” 

Yours for the day when busbands shall glory in 
the talents and individuality of their wives, instead 
of looking upon them as mere ornaments and ad- 
juncts.— Frances E. Willard. 





